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As POETRY. up. It taint oftenI do goo to tarn, but whens’ever I 
—— do, suffin’s sure to be the matter. I’ve got a ‘point- 
THE PAIR- OAR. ment at seven to goo wi’ moi gals to the play, an noo 
Comrade mine, as we row along you cet rey it—phit! phit !—I’m a cupple o’ 

By the fresh green banks where the will hours behind.’ 
Lat the pales om true ‘Hallo, my che bounce |’ shouted Waddle, as 
From the bent blades flicking to and fro. he and Tooler pulled up. ‘What's the natur o’ the 


game now? Here a matter o’ sixteen mile out.’— 

Tooler shook his head thoughtfully. ‘A spill, my old 

And the wrinkles run from the dropping spray wegitable? Anything broke ?’—continued Waddle— 
As our bright spruce pinions dart and gleam ‘any haccident ?” 


Bubbles swell from the shining track ‘About the rummest go,’ repnes Tooler, ‘as yow 


Of our keel and the oar strokes, flaring wide; ever had any notion on yet. But I marnt stop noo. 
And the wake of foam sweeps merrily back I'll tell yow ool aboot it to-morrow—phit, phit.’ 
eee ‘Well, ta, ta, my turnip,’ observed Mr.Waddle, and 
“Now, avast!” and we lightly float away the coaches rattled in opposite directions, Tool- 
the trees er lashing his leaders with unparalleled severity. 
Valentine, having regained full command over 
muscles, and perceiving that the coachman’s nerves 
Then once more through the open strait were so perfectly unstrung, that the slightest thing 
Of the fresh green banks where the willows grow, would seriously annoy him, now began to indulge in 
On the homeward stretch, witha glanceelate —, his favorite imitations of a fretful child, upon the ex- 


At the bent blades flicking to and fro. actness of which he prided himself especially. He 


sobbed, and squalled, and coughed, and hooped, and 


Comrade mine of the old pair-oar, 


days of this, strained, and held his breath, and then struggled con- 

With our > dae eto «Ragen friendship ie? vulsively with his voice again, with all the vehemence 

of which he was capable, while the coachman was 

Never long will the daylight last whipping, and shuffling, and fretting himself into a 
the happy fever of excitement. 

easures wodic urr ast. ‘ ila ? 

While our arms are strong and our strabe is sure. | Blarm that a child, exclaimed Tooler, looking 

eo round, ‘if yow’d keep that ’ere leetle un o’ yourn 

ep. quiet, marm, I’d thank yar.’ Valentine, however, 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN | still continued to persevere a interesting imita- 
tions, until Tooler, having wo himself up to such 
HUMORISTS. a pitch of that he could scarcely hold 
reins, shouted angrily, ‘Marm, yow must keep that 
VALENTINE VOX, THE VENTRILOQUIST. ’ere child o’ still. My horses 
ae carnt stand it; they carnt get along. Phit! Darng 
TO me, if it beant enow to drive a man mad.’ 
Valentine chuckled so desperately over his scheme, ‘I dare say it’s after its teeth, poor thing.’ observed 
that he dared not, for fear of being suspected, commence | the gentleman in black. | 
another for some considerable time. The absurd sur- ‘Its teath,’ cried Tooler, ‘it ony wants the breast. 
mises of the puzzled Toler, and the inferences of the | Jist listen to it! Blarm my body.’ | 
gentleman in black, which were scarcely less ridicu-| ‘I can’t keep it quiet” cried Valentine, assuming 
lous, kept him in a perpetual fever while they met the | the voice of a female. ‘It arn’t no use; I must throw 
“down coach.” it away,’ and he immediately uttered a piercing shriek, 
‘You leave us here, of course? observed the gentle- | and exclaimed, ‘the child, the child,—the child’s off ’ 
men in black. Tooler, of course, stopped on the instant, and 
‘Noo,’ said Tooler, ‘worse look, I’m agoing right | having given the reins to the gentleman in black, got 
through. I’ve made a ‘rangement wi’ Waddle, tother down with the view of rescuing the infant from its 
Coachman. He wants to goo darn and I wants to goo | perilous position, and of pointing out to its mother in 


| 
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terms of just indignation the extreme inhumanity of 
her conduct: 

‘Where is it, yow baggage?’ cried Tooler, looking 
anxiously along the road. 

‘Ha yow drapped onythin, cooarchman?’ inquired 
a countryman, sitting behind. 

‘Drapped anythin?’ angrily echoed Tooler. “Where, 
where is the child?’ 

‘Woot choild? inquired the countryman. 

‘Why ‘that wumman’s child. as she jist throw’d 
away,’ shouted Tooler. 

‘We arnt had noo choild here,’ said the country- 


- man—a fact to which all who sat behind bore instant 


testimony. 
‘What!’ exclaimed Tooler, ‘do yow mean to say? 


_ do yow mean to tell me you beant had a child there: 


that’s been cryin’ the last hour, an’ puttin’ my horses 
into this ere darng’d sweat?’ 
‘I tell yow,’ replied the countryman, ‘we arn’t had 
no choild; wearnt seen nuffin like a choild here.’ 
‘Well, may I be darngd,’ exclaimed Tooler, scratch- 


_ ing his head very violently, and swinging his right 
- arm with great force through the air. 


‘This beats all as ever hear “on afore. It 
doant siggerfy tawking,’ added he, on remounting the 


_ box; ‘the devil’s aither an inside or an outside passen- 


ger. I’ve got ’un, to-day, sure enow.’ And Tooler 


_ drew out his way-bill with the view of ascertaining 


which was likely to be his Satanic Majesty incog., 
while the gentleman in black, the three passengers 
who sat on the same seat with Valentine, and Valen- 
tine himself, were expressing to each other their utter 
astonishment at the extraordinary character of the 
occurrence, with great eloquence and warmth. 

‘That’s it,—I have it,’ said Tooler to himself, as-a 
countrywoman passed with a basket on her arm. 
es - said so—she said she would. Blarm her old 

y: 

lt was easy to perceive that at that moment some- 
thing had flitted across Tooler’s mind, which had 
proved to him a source of fresh annoyance, for he ap- 
peared to be in a state of extreme agitation, and con- 
tinued to be so, muttering short and bitter sentences, 
scratching his head, striking the crown of his hat, and 
violently grinding his teeth, until he arrived at the 
end of the stage, when he ran into the stable with 
breathless haste, and returned before a second idea of 
his object could be conceived, with a box of tools in 
one hand and a horse-shoe in the other. 

‘Hold hard a bit, Bill,’ said he, kneeling upon the 
pole and nailing the horse-shoe to the foot-board. 
‘There, now do your worst. Blarm yer carkus. I defy 

ar. While horses were being put in, Tooler shook 


is head most triumphantly, and smiled at the horse- 
shoe with intense satisfaction. 


‘What, in the name of goodness,’ said the gentle- 
man in black, when Tooler had remounted, ‘have you 
nailed to the foot-board?’ 

‘Hold hard, Phih, a horse-shoe,’ cried Tooler; ‘the 
cooarch is bewitched, sir,—least ways it was; but I’ve 
cured it now—that’s a settler.’ } : 

‘Awful,’ exclaimed the gentleman in black, with due 
solemnity. ‘How can you, coachman, entertain s0 
impious a thought?’ 


‘I know it,’ said Tooler;’‘that wumman as we 


passed with'a basket then brought it my mind. She’s 
for all the word, like her.’ 


‘Like whom?’ inquired the gentleman in black. 

‘Why, like the witch,’ replied Tooler. ‘I1’ll tell 
yow ool about it. T’other day, when I wor comin’ 
aleong the rooad, I seed.this ’ere warmint a settin’ on 
the path, with a basket by her side. Young Harry, 
the nevy of our proprietor, was on the box wi’ me, and 
so says he, Tooler, says he, 1’ll bet you a crown bowl 
o’ptnch, yow doant hook that ’ere basket np here. 
Done, saysI. It’s a bet, says he, done. So I makes 
my whip ready, and jist as we come along side o’ the 
warmint, I winds it round the handle of the basket, 
and, sartin enough, up it comes, when Harry catches 
it jist by the middle o’ the handle, and I s’pose it 
mought ha’ had in it a cupple o° score of eggs, wi’ the 
— of which, in course, we was smothered. Well, 

ulls up at once, for I couldn’t see my horses until I 
wiped some on it off; and while Harry and me was 
laughing at aich other, fit to split, up comes the old 
warmint, and, praps, she.didn’t go it agood un. Well, 
as soon as I could get through the mess, tomy pocket 
I dropped her half-a-crown, and Harry dropped her 
another; but even this didn’t satisfy the nasty old 
frump; she wanted them ’ere eggs, pitickler, it seem- 
ed, and no others would do; and she swore that I 
should rue the day I broke ’em. So says Harry do 
yow know who she is? Noo, says I, I can’t say as I 
do. Why, says he, that’s the famous old witch. The 
devil it is, says I, and so it was; and this is the way 
she’s beena sarvin’me out. But I’ve fixed her wi’ the 
horse-shoe, there, darng her old carkus she carnt do no 
more mischief now.’ 

‘Are you sure of that? Beware,’ said Valentine, in 
an awful hollow whisper, sufficiently loud only to 
reach Tooler’s ear. 

Tooler trembled for an instant; but, his faith in the 
virtue of the horse-shoe being fixed, he soon regained 
his self-possession, and giving his head a knowing, 
devil-may-care twist, sat firmly in his seat, fully de- 
termimed to take no heed of anything that might 
threaten. 

‘Hoa! coachman!’ exclaimed one of the passenge 
at this moment; ‘only look at this wheel.’ 

Tooler sat like a statue. He did not deign to move 
@ muscle. 

‘Coachman, coachman,’ shouted the countryman 
who was sitting behiad; ‘lookee how this off-wheel’s a 
waddling.’ 

‘Blarm un,’ cried Tooler, ‘let un waddle. Phit, 
phit,’ and away went the horses down the hill; but in 
an instant Tooler saw the wheel whizzing a-head, at 
the rate of full thirty miles aa bour. 


‘Lean all to the left,’ shouted Tooler, and the pas- 
sengers obeyed him, but he also pulled the horses to 
the left so violently that the coach, coming in contact 
with the jutting bank, turned over and deposited him 
and the passengers upon a newly-formed bed of 


manure. 


Witchcraft was, in Tooler’s view, _—_ triumph- 
ant. His faith in the efficacy of horse-shoes vanished. 
He felt himself perfectly beaten, and, therefore, after 
having, with considerable difficulty, managed to get 
his insides out, he left his horses, coach, and luggage 
in the care of the persons who had fortunately wit- 
nessed the accident, and waddled, with the fragments 
of the whip in his hand, toward a roadside inn a few 
hundred yards distant. On reaching the house, of 


| course, a thousand questions were asked in a breath; 
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not one of them, however, did Tooler deign to ans- 
wer. He threw himself carelessly into a large arm- 
chair, and, declaring that he would not drive that day 
another step, drank with infinite gusto, in a rummer 
of raw brandy, ‘Eternal perdition to the witch.’ 


en 


ANECDOTE OF MR. ABERNETHY. 


Mr. Abernethy was a man of genius, but very ec- 
centric. However he had no real moroseness of dis- 
osition; his impatience of loquacity and superfluous 
Fetails arose from a great degree of sagacity, clear- 
ness of judgment, and a feeling of independence. He 
seemed to feel as if he mentally expressed himself 
thus:—‘Here I am, ready tu give my advice if you 
want it; but you must take it as you find it, and if 
you don’t like it, egad [his favorite word] you may 
go about your business, [ don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with you; hold your tongue and be off? 
In some such mood as this he received a visit from a 
lady one day who was well acquainted with his in- 
vincible repugnanee to her sex’s predominant dispo- 
sition, and who therefore forbore speaking but sim- 
ply in reply to his laconic queries. The consultation 
was conducted during three visits in the following 
manner:—First day—Lady enters and holds out her 
finger—Abernethy. ‘Cut?’ Lady. ‘Bite’ A. ‘Dog?’ 
L. ‘Parrot.’ A. ‘Goehome and poultice it.’ Second 
day—tnger held out again—A. ‘Better?’ L. ‘Worse.’ 
A. ‘Go home and poultice it again.’ Third day— 
Finger held out as before—A. ‘Better?’ L. ‘Well. 
A. ‘You’re the most sensible woman I ever met with 
—Good bye—Get out!’ 

Another lady having scalded her arm, called at t 
usual hour to show it three successive days, when 
similar laconic conversations took place. First day 
—Patient, exposing the arm, says—‘Burnt.’ A. ‘I 
see it,’ and having prescribed a lotion, she departs. 
Second day—Patient shows the arm, and says—‘Bet- 
ter’ A. ‘I know it.’ Third day—Again showing 
the arm, Patient—‘Well’” A. ‘Any fool can tell 
that— What d’ye come again for?—Get away.’ 

A patient consulted Mr. Abernethy for a pain of the 
arm, and, holding it up in the air, said, ‘It always 
gives me pain when I hold it upso.” A. ‘Then why 
the devil do you hold it up so?” | 

A young lady was brought one morning by her 
mamma, complaiuing of difficulty of breathing when 
taking exercise and after her meals. Perceiving her 
to be tightly laced around the waist, Mr. Abernethy 
seized a pair of scissors, and without saying a word, 
ripped up the stays from top to bottom, and then de- 
sir-d her to walk about for ten minutes. The injunc- 
tion — complied with accordingly, he demanded 
how she felt. ‘Better,’ was the reply. The mandate 
was repeated, and the walk being finished, he asked 
—How now?’ ‘Quite well,’ was the answer. Aber- 
nethy. ‘That will de—Take her away,—and don’t let 
her wear tight stays.’ In such a case a common 
Rhysician would probably prescribe to oblige the 
apothecary and to please the patient. The eccentric 
professor went directly to the cause at once, and re- 
moved it, without caring who was pleased or who not 
80, having no sinister object in view. 


LETTER G. 


‘Madge, you are an angel!’ : 

‘Oh, Peter!’ exclaimed the angel, blushing like the 
rosy dawn. ‘ | 

lt was summer-time. The two were sitting in a 
honey-suckle-scented bower, out of which they walked, 
engaged to be married. 

‘Very well, my dear,’ the angel’s step-mother ob- 
served to her husband, ‘very well. You have permit- 
ted that boy, not yet out of college and not worth a 
cent, to come here, day after day, hanging round 
Madge, the consequeece of which is that he and she 
walked in from the bower last evening all joy and 
blushes, evidently having exchanged mutual vows of 
everlasting love.’ 

‘Bless my soul! Is it possible? 

‘Yes, indeed. They are two children, and don’t 
know any better; at least, Madge don’t As to that 
boy, you know he has only the eight hundred dollars 
which his grandfather left him, unless his uncle 
chvoses to give him something—a very brilliant alli- 
ance for your heiress. I dare say he does not love 
ber; he is after your money.’ 

‘After my money!’ A dart of indignation flamed 
out of the good man’s eyes. ‘Nut luve my precious 
little girl! What if she loves him, and breaks her 
heart about him!’ 

‘Break her heart! she won’t break her little finger. 
She will sigh for six hours, and forget all about him 
in six days.” 

Next evening, when Master Peter Brooks, sumptu- 
ously attired for the occasion, asked Mr. Bolton, with 
whom he was a great favorite, for the hand of his 
daughter, the old gentleman received him with tre- 
mendous stiffness, pooh-poohed his hand and heart, 
and showed his handsome person the door. 


I shall not harrow up my readers’ feelings with an 
account of the unspeakable anguish which the lovers 
endured for some days after this, because worse is 
coming. We will hasten on to the miserably bliss- 
ful day, late in August, when Madge ran away to the 
city of New York, with a carpet-bag and Peter — 
They arrived in the dusk of evening and made instant 
search for aclergyman. They found one who united 
them in five minutes, and wrote a certificate in two 
more; and behold ‘man and wife’ walked forth in the 
sweet moonlit night, Peter strutting like a warlike 
bantam in his pride and happiness. 

Love’s young dream. For six weeks it was like a 
story out of an annual. The regulation penitential 
letter had been written to the obdarate parents, and 
the regulation no answer had been returned; for Mrs. 
Bolton took eare to have an unfailing supply of caus- 
tic on the end of her tongue, which kept Mr. Bolton’s 
rage up to burning heat. 

Peter had engaged apartments in the Byron House, 


Fifth Avenue—not foo expensive, for they were going’ 


to be very economical, as the ensuing- cofv+rsation 
will show, which took place a week after the mar- 
riage. The two had written letters again—he to his 


uncle and guardian, for Peter was an orphan; and’ 


Madge to her father, giving their present address. 

They were eating dinner—soup, a partridge, maca- 
roni, salad, and meringues glacé—all perfectly plain, 
and of course cheap. 


— 
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‘Ah!’ cried Peter, laying down his knife and fork, 
and rubbing his hands gleefully, ‘isn’t it gorgeous!— 
a cozy little parlor, a capital little dinner, and a love- 
ly little wife. I-would not change with the king on 
his throne.’ 3 

‘Nor I—we shall get along so beautifully. We 
must be very careful, though. Now, let’s calculate 
expenses. How much did your grandpapa leave you?’ 

‘Eight hundred dollars.’ 

‘Eight—hundred—dollars! Goodness! why papa 
never gave me more than twenty dollars at a time.— 
Now let’s count. How much do we pay here?’ 

‘Ffty dollars a week—that’s rent, you know.’ 

“Yes, fifty dollars; four weeks, one month; four 
times fifty, two hundred. Well, rooms two hundred 
dollars a month. There, I’ve got that down. Now 
what else, Peter?’ 

‘Meals.’ 

‘Oh yes, meals. They will cost hardly anything, 
we eat so little. I only want chicken, and meringue, 
and such things.’ 

‘Say fifty dollars a month.’ 

‘Yes. Oh, how nicely we are getting on! Then 
my dress.—Let me see—I saw mamma’s bill at 
Stewart’s last year. Jt was twenty-two hundred 
dollars. But, bless your dear heart, I shan’t 
spend a cent hardly; say fifty dollars a month for me; 
and another for you. You don’t have to give more 
than fifty dollars for a pair of trousers, do you?’ 

‘No, you little goose! not half of fifty. My uncle 
ee not allow me as much a month for my whole ward- 
robe. 

‘Well, then, that will do splendidly. And we must 
have some nice books.’ 

‘And go to the opera sometimes.’ 

‘And have a carriage to make visits.’ 

‘And a good cigar or two. George! what a long 
column!’ ejaculated Peter, stopping short. ‘I think 
we had better count up.’ He made a hasty calcula- 
tion, and the result stoed as tollows:— 


Carriage 
Cigars - 


Madge looked perfectly blank at the sum total, and 
could not help a little tremble in her voice as she 
said, ‘But, you know, dear, we cannot do without 

things; can we?’ 

‘No, darling, though it makes my grandfather’s be- 
quest melt away like snow under the sun.’ 

At this moment, a servant entered and said, some 
trunks and a small parcel had come for Mrs. Brooks. 


‘For Mrs. Brooks?’ repeated Peter; ‘send them up.’ 
Two a were brought into the room, aud 
a package handed to Madge. 

‘Why, how heavy it is! What can it be—a brace- 
Tet? Yes, it feels like one, and from dear papa! He 
has forgiven us!’ and she gave a little skip and crow 
of exultation. 

Her color went and came, and she held the brace- 
let still sealed, a vague dread creeping through her 
Joy: 

‘Open it, darling,’ said her husband. 


Madge did so with trembling fingers, and took out 
the keys of her trunks and her last letter unopened. 

The reaction and disappointment were so bitter that 
she burst into tears just as the servant had knocked, 
entered, and had handed a letter to Peter. 

‘Never mind, darling,’ he said, kissing her tenderly, 
‘It is all the doings of that horrid old step-mother. 
Hullo! here is a letter from my uncle; he couldn’t 
hold out any longer. I told you he was a regular 
brick; we're all right, never you fear.’ 

Inclosed he found his own appeal unopened, and a 
short pithy note from his uncle, stating that, as his 
hopeful nephew had chosen to go and make a donkey 
of himself before he was twenty years old, he might 
run through his little property as fast as he pleased, 
and break his wife’s heart in the bargain; but he was 
not to expect any assistance by word or deed from, 
etc., etc. 

‘What a thundering old flint!’ ejaculated Peter 
‘What a deuce of a fix!’ 

‘Fix? There’s the eight hundred dollars, dear, and 
we shall be so very, very economical. 1’ll ge and yn- 
pack my trunks; perhaps papa has put some money 
in them.’ 

She ran into the next room, radiant with this hope, 
just as the servant entered and handed a nete to 
Peter. It read thus— . 

Brron House, August 31, 186 . 
Rent of rooms. one week $50 
Meals in private parlor 85 
Sundries 10 
97 

‘Whew! George! Jupiter—here goes a hundred 
dollars a week’s board!’ exclaimed Peter, the xin 
of dismay. I had no idea it cost such a prodigious 
amount to live! How could we eat up thirty-five 

llars in one week! We must be two regular orgies! 

is is a fix and no mistake.’ | 

‘My darling Peter, what are you saying all those 
dreadful words about? What is the matter?’ cried 
Madge, running in from her trunks. ‘What has hap- 
pened to give you such a terrible long face?’ and she 
put up her mouth for a kiss. 

‘A clincher!’ answered Peter, giving the kiss. ‘Our 
letters are sent back, and here is a bill for nearly a 
hundred dollars for one week’s board.’ 

‘One hundred dollars? It’s perfectly monstrous!— 
Let’s go somewhere else, dear; the Saint Romnald or 
the Coleridge. I’m sure they can’t charge such wicked 
prices! We boarded at the Coleridge last winter. I 
don’t know what papa paid, but he had a great big 
parlor with the loveliest curtains, and such a splendid 
mantle glass, and a perfectly elegant Wilton carpet; 
and I remember papa said the charge was very rea- 
sonable.’ 

‘Was it, darling? Let’s go and try.’ 

They set off in high glee to get cheaper accommoda- 
tions at the Romnald, but found upon inquiry, to their 
unspeakable astonishment, that the same style of 
rooms would cost them still more. 

This wouldn’t do; the Coleridge was very little 
bstter; and our two children went back to the Byron, 
not knowing where else to go, and staid five weeks 
longer, to the tune of five hundred dollars more, and 
there was just two hundred left in the bank. 

They had had such a delightful time! Peter could 
not resist bringing home, once ina while, a basket of 


Rent of rooms - - - $200 
Meals - - - 50 
Dress (Madge) - 50 
Dress (Peter) - - 
Opera ie - - - 20 
ks - . - - - 20 
- - - 20 
- - - 10 
| 
| 
> 
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f; nt flgwers to his darling. They had given two 
little recherché dinners to friends of Peter’s who had 
happened in town, and his friends had slapped him on 
the back and volubly envied him the possession of 
such an an angel; and he loved her. 

But now another guest came; a scarcely defined 
shadow of Care begnn to sit at the table unbidden. 

It was now October. People were beginning to 
come into the city for winter quarters. It was plain 
that they must leave. The poor boy looked at the 
beautiful, innocent face of his wife, and thought how 
much curtains, chiekens, and other bare necessities(? ) 
cost, and how very little money was.left, and how 
soon they might eome to utter destitution, he groaned 
aloud and wrung his hands. 

‘Darling what is the matter?’ cried Madge, running 
to him and kissing him. ‘What made you utter that 
dreadful groan?’ 

‘We are beggars!’ moaned Peter. 

‘What? Youdon’t meanit! Can’t we got somo 
more money somewhere?’ 

‘Yes, we can beg, borrow or steal.’ — 

‘Oh, Peter!’—the little hands went up in dismay, 
and the piteous eyes became dim with big tears, then 
a soft arm went curling round his neck. ‘We have 
each other, darliag!’ said her loving, pleading voice. 
‘We can work. I know how to crotchet very well, 
and you write such heavenly poetry! I am sure 
somebody will give you loeds off money for it. Just 
think of that sweet thing you wrote about me! I'll 
tell you what,’ she continued, suddenly brightening 
up, ‘let’s go to house-keeping!—not in a whole house, 
you know, but in two rooms, as mamma’s seamstress 
when she married the carpenter. That will be.the 
very thing. I'll go to market and cook. I know 


how to stir a pudding—I did it once for fun! Yes, I 
am certain I shall be a capital pee man’s wife, and 
we shall get on famously. Will you, dear? 


Good little wife! precious little soul! sly little 


woman ! cheating him out of his heart-ache to hide ite will have the chicken, if it is done, for 1 am as hun- © 


with her own. Oh, what an artful witch every good 
wife must learn to be. And so this extra-designing 
one got her husband to do her bidding with tolerable 
philosophy; for in two days the last hotel bill was 
paid, and our young couple settled in three small, 
rooms, in the third story of a shab- 

y house in a retired street—where, with a little 
cooking-stove, alaurge cookery-book, just one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and undiminished affection for 
each other, they began this new phase of their mar- 
ried life. 

Peter went vaguely about in search of employment, 
and Madge did the marketing. The first day she sal- 
lied forth with a smal! basket on her arm—bought a 
chicken, which she put in her basket; then went to 
& grocer’s and asked fur butter. She must tasfe it, 
of course, for ‘Peter was very particular indeed about 
butter.’ 

‘Yes, mum, I keep the primest batter in market; 
and this is only thirty-eight cents’ 

‘Thirty-eight cents, is it? Well, it is excellent ! 
You may send it home?’ 


‘Send the tab, mum?’ | 


Madge thought an instant, and decided that, as he 
was so kind as to offer, the tub might be a guod thing 
to have in the house; so she said, 


‘Oh, thank you; yes; send the tub, if you please; 


and I want some macaroni—Peter is so fond of it.’ 

‘How much, mum?’ , 

‘How much do you usually sell to private families?’ 

‘The genteelest customers take a box, mum.’ 

‘Oh, do they? Well, send it. If there is too 
much for once, you know—will it keep ?” 

‘Lor’ bless you, mum, keep a year,’ said the grocer, 
shaking with inward laughter. 

‘Well, then, send the butter and macaroni with the 
we and she gave her address, and went joyfully 

ome. 

She busied herself making the little rooms look as 
inviting as she could; and just before Peter came 
home, she had popped the chicken in the oven, and 
was clapping her tiny hands, and laughing, and de- 
claring to herself that, ‘after all, lace curtains and 
Wilton carpets were no great things.’ 

When Peter came in, , tin fullowed up the stairs 
and into the room by a man with a large, heavy tub 
on his shoulder. He set this down, went out, and 
returned with a box about two feet square, marked 
‘Macaroni.’ This he also set down, oad taking a bill 
out of his hat, handed it to Peter. 

‘What is this ?’ he cried; ‘40 pounds of butter, at 
38 cents per pound, $15.20; and 30 pounds of maca- 
roni, at 20 cents a pound, $6.00. Who told you to 
bring this here?" 

‘Fifteen dollars for butter” exclaimed Madge. 
‘Why, the dreadful man told me it was only thirty- 
eight cents, and I didn’t think there was more than 
two or three pounds.’ 

‘Forty pounds, ma’am, in the tub; forty times 
thirty-eight, fifteen twenty; all right, you see,’ said 
the man. 

‘Oh Peter, what shall I do?’ sobbed the poor child. 


‘I was going to have everything so nice; and there is | 


such a lovely chicken cooking in the oven.’ 


‘Never mind, darling; we must pay for these things, _ 


I suppose; they wilF last the rest of our lives; and we 


gry as a hawk.’. 

The bill was paid, and Madge dried her tears. 
Peter and she set the table together, and were soon 
screaming with laughter over their own awkwardness, 
as man and maid of all work. A loaf of bread was 
placed on one corner, and some of the butter on an- 
other. Then the chicken was taken ont of the oven. 
It was brown enough for one thing; and Peter, thrust- 
ing his fork on either side of the breast-bone, prepared 
to cut it. It was a momentous crisis. Madge’s eyes 
grew wide with expectant pride and happiness in 
the success of this her first step in the majestic sci- 
ence of cooking. . The knife fell, and rattle, rattle, 
rattle, like small shot, went about half a pint of corn 
all over the dish. 

Madge grew ghastly pale—nothing of this kind was 
ever in the chickens at her papa’s table. What sort 
of strange monster was it ? 


Peter gave one cut more, dropped his knife and 
fork, and fell back in his chair, the image of conster- 
nation and despair. Suddenly he darted up, clapping 


his hands, and tore round the room, screaming with 


laughter. ‘Oh, oh, hold me!’ he cried, ‘I shall burst. 
She forgot to take the insides out—the dear little in- 
nocent kitten. She has cooked insides, crop, and all. 


ha! 


Oh, what a brute ] am? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES, 


Nomper Five. 


We turn now to the Welshman. 

For generations such an intermixture and associa- 
tion of English and Welsh have been going on, that 
in the counties bordering each country, it is hard to 
say, as to location, where the Englishman begins or 
the Welshman leaves off. In these parts the two 
peoples have by intermarriage been so mixed up that 
as to characteristics, like as to their names, it is diffi- 
cult to say how much of Welsh or English there is in 
the composition of either, but the pure-blooded Welsh- 
man wherever you find him, is as distinct in his na- 
ture from the Englishman to-day as he was two cen- 
turies ago. 

The principal difference between the two nations lies 


in the fact that the English partake more of the nature 


of their Anglo-Saxon progenitors, than they do that 
of such of the Celtish race as they have also de- 
scended from; while the Welsliman is all Celt— 
nearly as pure as to bluod to-day, ag he was before 

‘The German (or 
Anglo-Saxon) character is slow, eteady and scientific; 
that of the Celt impetuous, sentimental, and poetic. 
The Englishman unites the blood of both these races, 
hence he inherits the German sureness and his plod- 
ding nature associated with a degrce of the poetic and 
ideal temperament—the Anglo-Saxon quality however 
preponderating. The Welshman betrays no such 
drawback upon his imaginative and emotional quali- 
ties there beingno such opposing natures combined in 
his ancestry. 

As tothe Welsh and Irish they appear to have 
sprung from different families of acommon race. The 
ancient languages of each have their resenrblances. 
Both are Celts, but they manifest a different side of 
the same impulsive ardent character. The Celtic 
Irishman is rollicking and unabashable, the Welsh- 
man retiring and sensitive of observation. 


The Welsh like the Irish are open to the charms 
of eloquence, like them they are more touched and 
aroused by appeals to the heart and imagination than 
by logical display, Welsh oratory is full of metapb- 
ors and comparisons, and the language itself, which is 
an out-growth of the Welsh character, is adapted 
thereto. This tendency in the Welsh to the ideal is to 
be accounted for by their Celtic nature, which abounds 
with vigor, sprightliness, and pathos, and partially 
by the propitious effects of a history replete with 
phases of heroism, as well as by the exhilarating effects 
of a muuntain life. There is a sort of altitude of 
feeling engendered by a life in the mountains, calcu- 
lated to develop the imagination and fuster romance. 
All these facts taken together account for the poetic 
temperament of the Welshman—for Wales is a na- 
tion of poets. The humblest artisan of Wales, the 


_ hardest grubber of the soil, tries his hand at poetry, 
. simply because his soul is fall of it. It was this 


natioual love for poetry which sustained as a profes- 


sion in ancient times the minstrel bards, who harp in 
hand wandered from county to county awakening 
tradition and romance as they passed along. 


Allied to the poetic character of the Welsh is their 
lové of music. Welsh choirs sing with peculiar melo- 
dy and sopl. The whole of their emotional nature 
finds a natural expression in song, which, of course, is 
harmony and sentiment combined. In respect to this 
twin-love of music and poetry the Welsh nature sipgu- 
larly resembles the Judaic type. In fact the Welsh- 
man can sing and talk of Zion with the fervor ofa 
Hebrew prophet. As to religion the Welsh are—as 
they should naturally be with their descent and asso- 
ciations— intensely devotional. Methodism with its 
raptures and fervor has therefore obtained a great 
ascendency in Wales. The Welsh are not adapted 
for hair-splitters of dogmas—they are by nature wor- 
shippers. Unlike the Germans they indulge in no 
metaphysical inquiries into the origin and relationship 
of all things before they can trust themselves toa 
creed. They worship from the heart out, and not 
from the brain in. 


Let us now refer to that strong trait of the Welsh- 
man, his nationality of feeling. He is strong in na- 
tional inypulses because he is strong in everything 
that relates to feeling. His non-mixture with other 
races has given him something to cherish as to na- 
tionality. A people made up from half a dozen other 
nations do not know particularly which oue to be 
proud of, hence, they become enthusiastic over their 
country instead. Welsh history is replete with grand 
traditions. A people with such memories are aiways 
national. Ifthe Welshman believes in anything it is 
in the antiquity of his race. He believes his language 
originated no farther back than the Garden of Kden, 
simply because he does not know the exact name of a 
previous world on which to locate it—or he would 
certainly derive it thence. He has records which— 
to his satisfaction—show that he was at T'roy before 
the siege, and at Rome before the Cesars. To him 
the ancient Irish and Scotch are babes in history— 
degenerate Welshmen, or colonies from his parent 
stock at best. When he and his arrived in England 
to become the ancient Britons they brought with them 
an aged history whose remote periods were even then 
lost in the depth of a hoary antiquity. The imagina- 
tion of a romantic and fervid people has of course done 


much to fill in and embellish these traditions, but as — 


traditions, they are not inappropriate to a race whose 
past is interlocked with the remotest periods of Euro- 
pean history. 


Much more might be said of the Welshman, but as 
far as we have gone, we think his geographical posi- 
tion, climate, origin, and past conditions of life, mal 
account for his national peculiarities The Wels 
are of course more distinct individually than nationally. 
Their association with England has absorbed and in- 
corporated with that nation much of their strength; 
hence they have not so distinctively made their. na- 
tional mark. The process of connection now going on 
will, doubtless, result in fusing them and the English 
into a mass undistinguishable from each other, in pro- 
cess of time,but it will be centuries before the influence 
of their warm and rich natures will cease to be dis- 
tinctly visible in the future of Great Britain or te 
character of her people. 
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The concluding lecture of this course was given on 
Wednesday evening last, by Mr. John Nicholson, on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy. The lecturer endea- 
yored more to give an idea of the general groupings 
of the varied organs of the brain, and of the princi- 
pal facial distinctions, than anything of a detailed 
nature. In this we think he was wise; the organs are 
so numerous and the spaces they occupy relatively 
so amall, that it is useless in a — lecture to endea- 
vor to fix them in the memory of an audience. Let 

le understand, as Mr. Nicholson explained, that 
the intellectual faculties lie on the front of the head, 
the moral and spiritual on the top, the animal at the 
sides, and the social at the back, and they will soon 
find the places of each = organ in the group 
to which it naturally belongs. 

That particular phase of Phrenology—principally 
evolved, we believe, by Messrs. Fowler & Wells— 
and which was unknown in the earlier days of the 
science, that size of brain, apart from texture and 
quality, does not indicate power, was effectively ex- 
plained; as also that important doctrine emphatically 
enforced by the gentlemen referred to, that the physi- 
ognomy and temperament of an individual,.as well as 
his phrenological development, are absolutely neces- 
sary to be considered before a true reading of charac- 
ter can be obtained. It was too much the case at 
i one time that phrenological lecturers pushed forward 
the pretensions of that branch of the science of hu- 
man character, as capable by itself of settling the 
extent of one’s mental calibre. It has been reserved 
to the developments of late years to construct one 

and science out of the sciences of Phrenology, 

hysiognomy, and Physiology combined, and we 
were glad to see them so enfurced by Mr. Nicholson. 

Another point suggested by the lecturer’s remarks 
was the wondrous agreement between external fea- 
tures and mental qualities. The narrow, tall. aspiring 
head, and the spiritual upward tendency of feeling 
that accompanies it. The broad upper head and wide 
generalizing mind. The full lips and the strong pas- 
sionate soul. The “bullet head” and the pugilistic 
nature. The lion’s face and the lion’s heart, ete. 
There is in these and kindred points a rich field of 
thought for the student, and we invite our young men 
especially to the study. We do not vouch for the 
mathematical aceuracy of Phrenology, or accompany- 
ing sciences, but its general grouping of faculties cor- 
responds with our experience; anyway, it can be 
tested daily. Ifin these points, or in the details of 
the science, there are errors, let our young men think, 
so that in future years they may assist in correcting 
and adjusting the science to greater truthfulness. If 
there be after all no truth about it, thinking will do 
nobody harm, but be a very useful as well as novel 
employment to many persons. 


“OUR HIRED MAN” AT THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL LECTURE. 


‘Our Hired Man’ is not only a profound, astrono- 
mer, but he is a most astounding Phrenologist. In- 
deed he has a new theory of Phrenology which*he in- 
tends to propound some day, but as it will take ex- 
actly nine volumes to explain it, it will not be ready 


for some time yet. Early in life he began a course of 
phrenological examinations. On one occasion in early 
years he was ignominiously dragged from the frantic 
embrace of another boy—he was only a ‘Hired Boy’ 
in those days—whom he was affectionately ‘manipu- 
lating’ with his knuckles. He has since learned that 
the fingers only are necessary to the operation; and 
that where bumps are scarce, it is not necessary to 
promote their too rapid development in that sort of a 
way. There is one point that has struck him as very 
remarkable on the subject of Phrenology, and that 
is, that all people with large heads and bumpy fore- 
heads believe in it vigorously, while all small- headed 
individuals don’t. ‘Our Hired Man,’ who has a fore- 
bead bumpy to a fault, and which evinces ‘causality’ 
to such an alarming degree that he cannot wear a hat 
except on the back of his head, believes in it with all 
his soul. Inspired by his ancient love for the science 
and, furthermore, stimulated by the benevolent idea of 
seeing all small-headed individuals in a state of utter 
despair, he went to the lecture and narrates his ex- 
erlence. 

When the Lecturer remarked that young ladies 
with flat back heads—as though they had ‘parted 
with a slice’ or two—were not much to speak of, he 
noticed that all young ladies having the organ of 
waterfall largely developed, looked around with con- 
scious satisfaction on the poor creatures whose ‘back 
heads’ were open to investigation. 

‘Our Hired Man’ considers it remarkable that when 
destructiveness and other amiable qualities were shewn 


‘to exist at the side of the head, at least twenty-four 


individuals felt it necessary to examine the nature of 
their ears in a furtive and concealed manner. One man 
pretended he was only feeling his beard, but from 
some unaccountable cause felt for it three inches under 
his hair. 

He also noticed as a curious fact, that when intel- 
lectual superiority was demonstrated to be only evinced 
by a broad fvurehead, etc., that certain narrow- 
headed individuals looked very doubtful as to the san- 
ity of the Lecturer; but brightened up immediately 
on his observing that people with b heads in the 
region of the ears, were as a class very dangerous in- 
dividuals. 

He was also delighted to notice that when the Lec- 


turer explained that thin or pointed-chinned ladies - 


were generally scolds, all the round-chinned ladies 
smiled a pleasant smile as though they, thought the 
méeting was ‘going off good,’ 

‘Our Hired Man’ has since discovered that the sen- 
timent that high crowns are generally accompanied by 
a muleish disposjtion, receives the full assent of all in- 
dividuals of his acquaintance whose heads are grace- 
fully depressed in that region. 


It will also be interesting for him to state that he 
has conversed with a number of young ladies all re- 
markable for bulginess at the back of the head, [ water- 
falls not counted} who wish it distinctly understood 
that they fully endorse the idea that a preponderance 
in that direction indicates materials for excellent wives 
and most splendid housekeepers; and they are ready 
to prove it true to any suitable young man who may 
be interested in the solution of the question. In fact, 
should he be tees of the tronble, they are willing 


/ —merely for the advancement of science—to give him 


euch a pract:cal illustration as will last bim his life. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
{From Punch.] 
MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT AN ACQUAINTANCE THE FAMILY UMBRELLA. 
MRS. CAUDLE LECTURES THEREON. 


Bah! That’s the third umbrella gone since Christmas. 
What were you todo! Why let him go home in the rain, to 
be sure. I’m very certain there was nothing about him that 
could spoil, Take cold, indeed! He doesn’t look like one of 
the sort to take cold. Besides he’d have better taken cold than 
take our only umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? 
I say, do you hear the rain? And as I’m alive, if it isn’t Saint 
Swithin’s day! Do you hear it against the windows? Non- 
sense; you don’t impose upon me. You can’t bé asleep with 
such a shower as that! Do you hear it, I say? Oh, you do 
hear it! Well, that’s a pretty flood, I think, to last for six 
weeks; and no stirring all the time out of the house. Pooh! 
Don’t think mea fool, “Mr. Caudle. Don’t insult me. He re- 
turn the umbrella! Anybody would think you were born yes- 
terday. As if anybody ever pip return an umbrella! There— 
do you hear it? Worse and worse! Cats and dogs, and for 
six weeks—always six weeks. And no umbrella? 

I should like to know how the children are to get to school 
to-merrow. They sban’t go through such weather, l’m deter- 
mined, No: they shall stop at home and never learn anything 
—the blessed creatures!—sooner than go and get wet. And 
when they grow up, I wonder who they’ll have to thank for 
knowing nothing—who, indeed, but their father? People who 
can’t feel for their own children ought never to be fathers. 

But I know why you lent the umbrella. Ob, yes; I know 
very well. I was going out to tea at dear mother’s to-morrow; 
ow knew that; and did it on purpose. Don’t tell me; you 

te me to go there, and take every mean advantage to hinder 
me. But don't you think it, Mr. Candle. No, sir; if it comes 
down in buckets-full, I’ll go all the more. No; I won’t have a 
cab! Where do you think the money’s to come from? You've 

ot nice high notions at that club of yours! A cab, indeed! 
me sixteenpence at least—sixteenpence !—two-and-eight- 
pence, for there’s back again! Cabs, indeed! I should like 
to know who’s to pay for ’em? I can’t pay for ’em; and I’m 
sure you can’t, if you go on as you do; throwing away your 
property, and beggaring your children—buying umbrellas? 

Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say do you hear it? 
But I don’t care—I’ll go to mother’s to-morrow; I will; and 
what's more, I’ll walk every step of the way—and you know 
that will give me my death. Don’t call me a foolish woman— 
it’s you that’s the foolish man. You know I can’t wear clogs; 


with n> umbrella, that’s sare to give me a cold—it always , 


d 
dtes. But what do you care forthat? Nothing at all. I may 
be laid up for what you care, as I daré say I shall—and a pretty 
doctor's bill there’Il be. I bope there will? It will teach you 
to lend eg umbrellas again. I shonldn’t wonder if I caught 
my death; yes; and that’s what you lent the umbrella for. Of 


Nice clothes, I shall get too, trapesing through weather like 
this. My gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Needn’t I 
wear ’em then? Indeed, Mr. Candle, I sHatu wear ’em. No, 
sir, I’m not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else. 
Gracious knows! it isn’t often that I step over the threshold; 
indeed, I might as well be a slave at once,—better, I should 
say. But when I do go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go asa 
lady. Oh! that rain—if it isn’t enough to break in the win- 


dows. 

Ugh! I do look forward with dread for to-morrow. How I 
am to go to mother’s, I’m sure I can’t tell. But if I die, Pll 
do it. No, sir; I won’t borrow an umbrella, No; and you 
shan’t buy one. (With great emphasis.) Mr. Caudle, if you 
bring home another umbrella, I’ll throw it in the street. I'll 
have my own umbrella or none at all. 

Ha! and it was only last week I had a new nozle put to that 
umbrella. 1’m sure if I’d have known as much as I do now, it 
might have gone without one forme. Paying for new nozles. 
for other people to laugh at you. Oh, it’s all very well for 
you—you can go to sleep. 

Men, indeed !—Call themselves lords of the creation !—pretty 
lords when they can’t take care of an umbrella! 

I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. But 
that’s what you want—then you may go to your club, and do 
as you like—and then, nicely my poor dear children will be 
used—but then. sir, then you’!ll be happy. Ob, don’t tell me! 
I know you will. Else you’d never have lent the umbrella! 


You have to go on Thursday about that summons; and, of 
course, you can’tgo. No, indeed, you pDon’r go without the 
lose for what I care—it won’t be 
so much as spoiling your clothes—better lose it; le desery 
to lose debts who lend umbrellas. 

And | should like to know how I’m to go to mother’s with.__ 
out the umbrella? Oh, don’t tell me that I said I woutp go— 
that’s nothing to do with it; nothing at all. She’ll think I’m 
neglecting her, and the little money we were to have, we shan’t 
have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 

The children, too! Dear things! They'll be sopping wet; 
for they shan’t stop at home—they shan’t loso their learning; 
it’s all their father will leave ’em, I’m sure. But they SHALL 
go to school. Don’t tell me I said they shouldn't; you are so 
aggravating, Caudle; you’d spoil the temper of an angel. 
They sHALL go to school; mark that. And if they get their 
deaths of cold, it’s not my fault—I didn’t lend the umbrella. 

‘“‘Here,”’ says Caudle in his MS., “I tell asleep; and dreamt 
that the sky was turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs; 
_ “4 _ the whole world revolved under a tremendous 
umbrella 


FRENCH BARBERS. 


[From Bow Bells.] 


A gentleman traveling on the Continent gives his experience 
of French barbers, and how they doubly shave their customers 
in the following description: . 

“Here, in Paris, as I presume in every otber part of the 
world, the individuals with whom you are brought in contact 
will take advantage, if they can, of the stranger. Shortly after 
my aryival, | met an English friend in a towering passion. He 
had gone to a barber’s shop to get shaved. While the operation 
was being performed, the artist kept asking him whether he 
would not bave this cosmetic on his head, and that oil on his 
hair, and so on. My friend replied in the affirmative to every 
question which he was asked, and when he got through, in re- 
ply to a demand as to the charge, he was informed that it was 
twenty-six francs—£1 Os. 10d. 

arned by my friend’s experience, your correspondent en- 
tered one of these shaving shops in a double sense, with the de- 
termination not to be fleeced. A gentleman whom he had never 
seen, to the best of his knowledge, rushed forward to meet bim, 
with the enthusiasm of an old and very dear acquaintance. 
Monsieur, he presumed, desired to be shaved; and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, set about to work with an ardor 
that showed there was more of friendship and deep respect 
than mere business considerations in his actions. Monsieur 
must have been to sea; his face is very much sun-burnt. They 
had a delightful preparation which would restore the skin to its 
usual color in an incredibly short space of time; would mon- 
sieur like to see it? ‘Yes,’ was the response, and the precious 
fluid was placed on the dressing-table before him for his admi- 
ration. Monsieur’s bair is beginning to turn gray; it was an 
established fact that if hair was subjected to the most extraor- 
dinary and delightful compound which they manufactured ia 
that house, the change would be arrested immediately, and 
grayness and baldness kept at bay. It only costs twelve francs 
a bottle. Would not monsieur like to see it? ‘Yes;’ and this 
wonderful mixture was placed beside the other on the dressing- | 
table. It was very strange, but one side of monsieur’s mous- 
tache grew more heavily than the other. The difficulty could 
only be removed by an application to the sterile spot. It 
would never do to clip one side down to suit the other. After 
a great and laborious search they had found a se which 
would make hair grow upon the mosaic floor; ie eal costs 
fifteen francs. Would not monsieur like to see it? ‘Yes;' and 
this sort of thing, until, in short, the table was literally piled 


up with pomades, lotions, fluids, extracts, and 1 do not know 


what, to the value of at least one hundred france—£4. Assoon 
as the shaving was over, I inquired what was the cost, and was 
informed a franc (tenpence), which I, of course, cheerfully 
paid, and turned to go, when the ‘artiste,’ in his blandest man- 
ner, inquired, where I would have a!l the articles which he‘ had 
piled upon the table, and the inestimable value of which could 
not be set forth in any known language, sent; and your corres- 
pondent replied with the greatest degree of composure possible 
under the circumstances, that. upon the whole, he thought he 
shoulg not invest the cash that day. There was no knowing 
what he might do in the future, but for the present he had no 
idea of setting up a perfumery shop. The change which the 
‘artiste’ about this time underwent was truly wonderful. All 
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at once forsook him. He looked tremendous, 
door in rather a testy and contemptuous man- 


GENERAL GRANT. 


The Washington correspondent of the Lewiston Journal fur- 
nishes the following account of an interview with General 
ther: 
I hada very pleasant and interesting conversa- 
tion with the father of Gen. Grant. He is a very genial, secial, 
unpretending old gentleman, whose fatherly pride and pleasure 
in his own son it was most pleasant to witness. During a con- 
yersation of nearly two hours, I learned from him many iater- 
esting facts relative to his son’s early life and education, and I 
should like to correct one or two misstatements which I have 
seen in the public press. One is the often-published story that, 
while at West Point, General Grant whipped one of the officers. 
“This,” said his father, ‘‘was not true; he was never known to 
have a quarrel with anyone, either as boy or man; and also 
that he was never known to use a profane word.” This, I 
think, can be said of very few army officers. 
* Another is the widely-circulated report that it was only after 
great difficulty and strenuous exertions on his part that General 
Grant succeeded in obtaining a commission in the army. His 
father’s statement is that, after eleven years’ service in the 
regular army, Ulysses had resigned his commission, and come 
home home to live. In the spring of 1861 he was employed 
in bis father’s store, at Galena, at a salary of $800 a year. 
One morning he came to the store early, and while sweeping 
it out, the morning paper was thrown in. He picked it up, 
and read of the storming of Fort Sumpter, walked around the 
counter, put on his coat, and, in his usual calm, deliberate 
manner, said, “Boys, I owe my education to Uncle Sam, and, 
although I have served eleven years in the army, I still feel in 
his debt, and I am going to offer him my services.” 

He at once left the store, and assisted in raising a company. 
They wished to elect him captain, but he refused, knowing that 
his long experience would be of more use elsewhere. He soon 
went to Springfield, where he saw Governor Yates, who at 
first thought there was no place for him, but in a few days re- 
considered the subject, sent for him, when the well known con- 
versation occurred, in which the Governor asked him if he 
knew “how many men it took to forma company,” &c. He 
was very soon placed upon the Governor’s staff, and was em- 
ployed in mustering the Illinois regiments into service. While 
he was so engaged, Governor Yates met an old book-keeper, 
formerly employed in the store of General Grant's father, and 
the Governor inquired of him what sort of a man Grant was; 
said he had offered him a colonel’s commission in various regi- 
ments, but Grant had declined them; also, a brigadier-general’s 
commission, which he also declined. The book-keeper, who 
knew Grant very well, replied; “If you wish for Grant's ser- 
vices, you must appoint him without consulting him at all.” 

Acting upon this information regarding Grant’s peculiar 
character, Governor Yates took advantage of his absence from 
Springfield, on a visit to his family, to appoint him colonel in 
the very next regiment ready for mustering in, and telegraphed 
to him of the fact. Grant at once came back, quietly accepted 
the appointment, and mg and quickly commenced his 
work there and then. Son he bas carried that work on, the 
country and the world know. How he will finish the work 
which his country still has for him to do, we must judge by his 
past. But I, for one, think General Grant has paid “Uncle 
Sam for his education,’”’ and may honestly consider himself free 
from that debt. 


CURIOUS SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATION. 


(FROM ROUND TABLE,) 


The following is an extract from a letter written in the an- 
tumn of 1852, by Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of Providence, R. 
I’, to Horace Greeley. Mr. Greeley heads the extract with a 
note to this effect: ‘‘The writer has received the following 
letter from Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman in reply to one of enquiry 
from him as to her own experience in ‘spiritualism,’ and espe- 
cially with regard to a remarkable ‘experience’ currently re- 
ported as having occurred to Hon. James F. Simmons, late U. 


| 8. Senator from Rhode Island, and widely known as one of the 
| keenest and clea 


bservers, most unlikely to be the dupe of 
mystery or the slave of hallucination. Mrs. Whitman's social 


and intellectual eminence are not so wideiy known; but there 
are very many who know that her statement needs no confir- 
mation whatever.” 

By the way, Mr. Simmons wasin the Senate for another term 
after that writing, and he wes looked np to as one of the ablest, 
most practical, and most upright of its members. But to Mr. 
Greeley’s letter: 

“Dear Sra: I have had no conversation with Mr. Simmonson 
the subject of your note until to-day. I took an early oppor- 
tunity of acquainting him with ite contents, and this morning 
he called on me to say that he wes perfectly willing to impart 
to you the particulars of his experience in relation to the mys- 
terious writing performed under his very eyes, in broad day- 
light, by an invisible agent. 

In the fall of 1850 several messages were telegraphed to Mrs. 
Simmons through the electric sounds, purporting to come from 
her stepson, James D. Simmons, who died some weeks before in 
California. The messages were calculated to stimulate curiosi- 
ty and lead to an observation of the phenomena. Mrs. Sim- 
mons, having heard that messages in the hand-writing of de- 
ceased persons were sometimes written through the same me- 
dium, asked if her son would give her this evidence. She was 
informed (through the sounds) that the attempt should be made, 
and was directed to place a slip of paper in a certain drawer at 
the house of the medium, and to lay beside it her own pencil, 
which had been given ber by the deceased, Weeks passed and 
although frequent enquiries were made, no writing was found 
on the paper. 

Mrs. Simmons, happening to call at the house one day, ac- 
companied by her husband, made the usual enquiry and receiv- 
ed the usual answer, The drawer had been opened not two 
hours before and nothing was seen in it but the pencil lying on 
the blank paper. At the suggestion of Mrs. Simmons, however, 
another investigation was made, and on the paper were found a 
few penciled lines, resembling the handwriting of the deceased, 
but not so closely as to satisfy the mother’s doubts. Mrs. Sim- 
mons handed the paper to her, busband; he thought there was a 
slight resemblance, but wonl? probably not have remarked it 
had the writing been casually presented to him. Had the 
signature been given him, he should at once have decided on 
the resemblance. 
indeed present, as alphabetical communications received 
through the sounds affirmed him to be, that he should, then and 
there, affix his signature to the suspicious document. ° 

In order to facilitate the operation, Mrs. Simmons placed the 
closed points of a pair of scissors in the band of the medium and 
dropped her pencil through one of the rings or bows, the paper 
being placed beneath. The hand presently nto tremble, 
and it was with difficulty it could retain its hold of the sciksors. 
Mr. Simmons then took the scissors into his own hand and 
dropped the pencil through the ring. It could not readily be 
sustained in this position. After a few moments, however, it 
stood as if firmly poised and perfectly still. It then began 
slowly to move. Mr. Simmons saw the letters traced beneath 
his eves—the words, James D. Simmons, were distinctly and de- 
liberately written, and the handwriting was a fac-simile of his 
son’s signature. 

But what Mr. Simmons regards as the most astonishing part 
of this seeming miracle is yet to betold. Bending down to 
scrutinize the writing more closely, he observed, justas the last 
word was finished, that the top of the pencil leaned to the right. 
He thought it was about to slip through the ring; bat, to his 
infinite surprise, hesaw the point slide slowly back along the 
word ‘Simmons’ till it rested over the letter i, when it imprint- 
edadot. This was a punctilio utterly unthonght of by bim— 
he bad not noticed the omission and was therefore entirely un- 
for the amendment. He suggested the experiment and 

e thinks it had kept pace only with his will or desire; but how 
will those who deny the agency of disembodied spirits in these 
marvels, ascribing all to the unassisted powers of the buman 
will, or to the blind action of electricity—how will they dis- 
pose of this last significant and curious fact? 


The only peculiarity observable in the writing was that the 
lines seemed sometimes slightly broken, as if the pencil had 
been lifted, then set down again. 


One other circumstance I am permitted to note which is not 
readily to be accounted for on any other than spiritual agency. 
Mr. Simmons; who received no particulars of bis son’s death 
until several months after his decease, purporting to send for 
his remains, questioned the spirit as to the manner in which 
the body had been disposed of, and received a very minute 
and circumstantial account of the means which had been re- 
sorted to for its preservation, it being at the time unburied, 
Improbable as some of these statements seemed, they were, 


He proposed, if the spirit of hisson were. 


- 
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“after an interval of four months, confirmed as literally true by 


a gentlemen then recently returned from California who was 
with young Simmons at the period of his death. Intending 
soon to return to California. he called on Mr. Simmons to learn 
his wishes in relation to the final disposition of his son’s re- 
mains. The above particulars 1 took down in writing, by the 
permission of Mr. Simmons, during his relation of the facts.” 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


BENJAMIN D’'ISRAELI AND JOHN BRIGHT. 


[From Phrenological Journal.) 


Mr. D’Israeli is one of the finest instances of the power of 
industry and perseverance in conquering the obstacles in the 
path of an aspirant for political honor and distinction. Four 
successive attempts to enter parliament were failures, but on 
the fifth he achieved the great object of his ambition. His 
first speech called forth only laughter and ridicule in the house. 
He closed it with these famous words: “I have begun several 
times many things, and I have often succeeded at last. I shall 
sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear me.” 
For two years he was silent, and when he again opened his 
mouth in parliament, his speech was listened to with attention, 
and warmly applauded for its ability. 

In person, Mr. D’Israeli is of medium size, with intensely 
black eyes and glossy raven hair. He dresses with artistic ele- 
gance and perfection in the finest of velvet and broadcloth; 

ms of rare value adorn his person, and he never appears 

ut in exquisite toilette. In public, the air of solitariness ever 
hangs about him. He always sits alone, stands alone; other 
members may be seen chattige together pleasantly and 
familiarly; but with Mr. D’Is , never. 

Mr. D'Israeli never forgets—never allows others to forget— 
that he is of that race whence all our prophets came and Jesus 


. Christ himself was born. If we can imagine that face glowing 


with divine inspiration as it is with intellectual power, we may 
almost see another Isaiah with lips touched by buraing coals 
from God's altar. On one occasion, when taunted with being 
a descendant of the thief on the cross, he replied, in proud 
and soul-stirring words, ‘‘My blood thrills with the traditions 
of my race! My ancestors were lords of the tabernacle and 

rinces in Israel when his were naked savages in the woods of 
Northern Germany.” 


In person, Mr. Bright is stoutly built, with light complexion, 
blue eyes, hair brown and silky, skin fine and cone presenting 
in all these points as marked a contrast to the Prime Minister 
as is found between their aims and characters. 

Mr, Bright is eminently a social man and of warm domestic 
instincts, but so ardently devoted to the interests of the people 
that he seldom induiges himself in the delights of home. 
“Mother,”’ said his little daughter, “‘who is that pleasant gen- 
tleman that sometimes comes comes to see you and stays all 
night?” ‘That, my danghter,” was the reply, “is your father.” 


Much as we may ad the sheer force and ability by which 
D’Israeli has risen once and — and again to be the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister of England, when 
we see Jobn Bright unselfishly devoting himself soul and body, 
not to hisown aggrandizement and the achievement of ambi- 
tious personal designs, but to the highest good and largest hap- 
piness of his people, our hearts are touched, and in our inmost 
souls we do him reverence. The Israelite is a brilliant, splen- 
did, successful man! but the Englishman is a glorious philan- 
thropist; and Jesus Christ has taught us by his life and by his 
death, which we should most admire, which most earnestly 
strive to imitate! In these two behold the contrast between 
Judaism and Christianity; the one shut up in itself, exclusive, 
aristocratic, stationaiy; the other diffusive, all-embracing, ge- 
nial, progressive! 

Though liberally educated, Mr. Bright is not at all a literary 
man. "His posites are not with the pen, but in the line of 
business activity, promotion of great reformatory measures, and 
public speaking. He is noted for force and earnestness rather 
than rhetorical finish and orotorical elegance. He has written 
nothing to charm the scholar and delight the esthetic reader as 


D’Israeli has, but be has stirred the English heart to its depths 


and carved his name thereon in ever-during capitals. 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 
PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE, 


There is at the village of Decorah, near the northern_boun- 


. dary of the State of lowa, a cave where the operations of 
/ mature are reversed. In this cave it is cold in summer and 


warm in winter. The ice begins to form the fore-part of June 
and disappears again the latter part of August, the coldest 
Lact being about the middle of July. On the fourth day of 
uly icicles may be found from six to eight inches in diameter 
and from four to eight feet long, affording fine sport for the 
boys who take them into the market for sale. In this cave no 
ice is found nor sun from September to June, but June, July 
and August it is extremely cold so that a man can only stay in 
ita few minutes. This cave has been known about twenty 
years and the above facts appear every year. Thousands of 
people have been intu this cave to see icicles in summer. 


The Japanese have a singular custom of exchanging clothes 
with persons to whem they wish to be friendly. A farewell 
supper was given to the Japanese embassy at New York, a few 
years ago. The American gentlemen present were attired in the 
usual evening dress. Supper over; everybody was pleased; the 
Americans had eaten w.th chop-sticks; the Japanese bad par- 
taken of pork and beans; all were about to separate in the 
best of humor, when suddenly the interpreter announced the 
Japanese custom above mentioned, and suggested its adoption. 
There was no help for it. Off came the black dress-coats, and 
on went the thin silk garments of the Japanese. The transfor- 
mations were excessively comical; but the fun culminated when 
Major W. L., a fat good-natured old gentleman showed himself 
in a yellow spangled gown, and gave his arm to a wiry little 
bare-legged Japanese, extinguished under the blue swallow- 
tailed coat and brass buttons ef the rotund warrior, 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


SIMPLE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

1. Lay a watch down upon a table, and on its face balance 
a tobacco-pipe very carefully. Next take a wine-glass, rub it 
quickly with a silk bandkerchief, and hold it for half a minute 
before the fire; then apply it near to the end of the pipe, and 
the latter, attracted by the electricity evolved by the friction 
and warmth in the former, will immediately follow it; and by 
carrying the glass around, always in front of the pipe, the latter 
will continue its rotatory motion; the watch-glass being the cen- 
ter or pivot on which it acts. 

2. Warm a glass tube, rub it with a warm flannel, and then 
bring a downy feather near it. On the first moment of con- 
tact, the feather will adhere to the glass, but soon after will 
fly rapidly from it, and you may drive it about the room by 
holding the glass between it and the surrounding objects; 
should it, however, come in contact with anything not under 
ee of electricity, it will instantly fly back to the 


3. A stick of sealing-wax rubbed against a warm piece of 
flannel or cloth, acquires the property of attracting light sub- 
stances, such as small pieces of paper, lint, ete., if instantly 
applied at the distance of about an inch. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 
INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTING. 
[CONTINUED] 


AN OBLONG PIECE OF SQUARE NETTING, 

Do the half square and plain row as described last week Then decrease 
at the end of every atTaknaiz row only; increasing one at the end of 
te | juterm one. When you have one bole less thar you waut, on 
the long side, do another plain ruw, and decrease as in square netting. 
Must be washed like the last. 

HONEY-COMB NETTING, 

Begin with an even number of stitches. 

let Row — Miss the first, net the next. Draw the first through it, and 
net, Repeat to the end. 

2nd and 4th Rows --Plain rows. ° 

8rd Row.—Net the first. Th~n work like the first row to the end, when 
you will have an odd rtitch, wbich net 

—— four rows. Some people use, for the plain row a mesh 
five larger than the other. It makes a more open stitch. 

ROUND NETTING, 

Like plain —s but that afer ing tte needle through the loop 
of the thread you draw it out, and by anvther movement, insert it down- 
wards aud rowatps you, in the stitch 10 be worked. Draw it ap like an 
fourth must be made if you desire to work in d netting any 
for which the directiuns are in comm on netting. 
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How TO BUILD CONCRETE HOUSES. 


lowing excellent practical directions are from the pen 
at the of Georgia, editor of the “Southern Culti- 
yator,” and appeared originally in ‘Life Illustrated:”’ 

1. Location, ETc.—Select, if possible, a dry situation, and 
get all heavy materials, such as rock, sand, lime. gravel, etc., 
on the spot as early in the season as possible, in order that 
you may avail yourself of the long, warm days of summer for 
successfully carrying on your operations. 

2. Materiats.—The proper materials are lime, sand, coarse 
and fine gravel, large and small rock, and water. The lime 
may be from any good, pure limestone that will slack a 
and “set” or harden thoroughly when dry; the sand should 
sharp, and as free from clay, loam, and other earthy matter as 
possible; and the Ppt and rock may be ofany size, from 
that of a boy’s marDve up to eighteen inches or two feet square, 
according to the thickness of your walls. 

3. FounpaTion.—Having fixed on your plan, lay off the 
foundation, and dig a trench two feet deep the areaor full 
size of your outer wall. With a heavy piece of hard wood, 
squared or rounded at the lower end, pound or ram down the 
earth in the bottom of this trench, going over it repeatedly, 
until itis solid and compact. A layer of hydraulic cement 
mortar (where procurable) two inches thick, spread evenly 
over the bottom of the trenches thus compacted, gives you a 
solid foundation to start on, as soon as it “sets’”’ or becomes 
hard. If you intend carrying up inside division walls of con- 
crete, the foundation for these should be laid in the same way. 


4. Frame ano Boxinc.—Cut common 3 x 4 scantling two feet 
longer than you wish your highest story to be; set up a double 
row, with the lower end resting firmly upon the foundation in 
the bottom of the trench; range them true, and “‘plumb” them, 
letting them stand three or four inches farther apart tkan you 
desire your wall to be in thickness; then nail cleats across, 
above and below, to keep them in place, adding also “stays” 
or “braces,” driven eee into the ground and nailed to 
the scantling at the _— end. Your skeleton or frame-work 
of scantling being all set up and “stayed” firm and “plumb,” 
—— to arrange your “boxing” for holding the concrete and 

eeping the walls in shape. This isdone by cutting sound inch 


or inch-and-a-half plank of ten inches or a foot wide, so as to | 


fit inside of the two rows of scantling and form two sides of a 
box. Moveable ‘pieces the thickness of the wall are dropped 
in between, at intervals, to keep the box of the proper width, 
and wedges driven in between the boxing and the scantling, on 
the outside, prevent spreading by the pressure of the concrete. 
Wooden “clamps,” to slip down, here and there, over the up- 
per edges of the boxing, will also be found very serviceable. 


5. Mixtine Concrete; Layixe cp, etc.—It will be well to 
have at least four large mortar beds, one on each side of the 
house, made of strong plank, in the usual way. These should 
be surrounded by casks of water (oil casks cut in two are 
excellent,) piles of rock, sand, gravel, etc.—the lime of course, 
to be a under cover, and used as wanted. Slack up your 
lime until it forms a thin, smooth, creamy mass, then add four 
or five parts of clean, sharp sand, stirring and mixing con- 
stantly, and using water enough to bring the whole, when 
thoroughly mingled, to the consistency ofa thick batter. Into 
this “batter” mix coarse and fine gravel (that has previously 
been screened) until the mass is thick enough to be lifted on a 
common shovel. [The proper and thorough mixing of the sand 
with the lime, and the gravel with the mortar afterward, is 
very important, and should only be intrusted to your most 
careful hands,] Having one or two “beds” full of this mix- 
ture, you are ready to begin your wall. Wheel the mortar 
to the foundation in common railroad wheelbarrows, letting 
the common hands shovel it into the bottom of the trenches, 
while the superintendent or “boss” workman spreads it evenly 
with his trowel. When the bottom layer of mortar, three inch- 
es thick, is laid in, wheel large and small rocks previous! 
sprinkled with water, to the wall, and press it into the so 
mortar at every available point leaving a small space between 
ach piece of rock, and working the soft mortar against> the 
plank boxing, to preserve asmooth surface on the wall. When 
you can press no more rock into the mortar, pour another lay- 
er of the latter over and through the rock, then add a layer 
of rock, as before, and so on, until your boxing all around is 
full. You have now ten inches or a foot of wall, all around, 
built; and if the lime is good and the weather dry, it will be 
hard enough in twenty-four hours to raise vour boxes another 
tier. This is readily done by knocking out the wedges be- 
tween the plank and the scantling, raising up the plank and 


sustaining it in place by “‘cleats”’ nailed on the scantling. In 
raising the boxing, begin at the point where you commenced 
laying up the day previous, as that portion of the wall will, of 
course, be the hardest. It is not necessary to raise all the 
boxing, or go entirely around the wall in a day. A foot or 
ard of the wall can be vompleted ata time, if advisable; but 
f the complete round oan be made, so much the better. Planks 
to cover up with, in caso of a sudden shower, or whena storm 
is apprehended, should be provided, and placed within reach. 

6. General Deraris, FLoors, Winpows, Dooxs, etc.—We 
prefer a cement floor for the basement, on many accounts; but 
those who desire a wooden floor should leave air-holes in the 
outer walls, ander t ower floor, six inches above the surface. 
This may be easily done by inserting wedge-shaped blocks or 
pins through the wall, to be koocked ont afterwards, When 
you are ready to = the floors, level up your walls and run one 
course of brick all around the thickness of the wall, for the 
ends of the flooring-joists to rest on—filling in around these 
ends with concrete, when they are fixedin their proper places. 
The door and window frames should be made of three inch 
yellow pine, the full thickness or width of the walls, and may 
be set up and built around, like those in a brick house, as 
the wall progresses. A piece of common inch plank, “eut in” 
allaround them, to prevent the actual contact of the damp 
mortar, will keep them, in a great measure, from warping. 
Where base-boards are needed, blocks of scantling may be 
built in flush with the inner surface of the wall, at the proper 
distances apart. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON II.—CONTINUED. 


With one remark more, closing our cautions on this 
subject, we will proceed to give an exercise in French 
with a literal translation interlined. We have said 
enough to give a thorough understanding of le and /a 
and /es, in all their cases, when are articles and 
when they mean “the” in English. But /e and la do 
not mean “the” except when they precede a noun ad- 
jective or anoun substantive—that is, a word sigti- 
fying some positive object or thing, or the quality of 
that object or thing. For example, “The king—the 
bad king,” Le roi—le mauvais (pronounced “movay’’) 
rot. Here you have the article. But if /e and /a pre- 
cede not a noun but a verb—that is, a word signify- 
ing any kind of doing or of enduring, then le and la 
and /es are not articles, do not mean the, and must be 
rendered in English by he or him, she or her, they or 
them, or it. For example, La dame le pense, lady 
it thinks, (or) thinks it, (or) thinks so.” ‘Here the 
first Ja, coming before anoun (dgme, “lady”) means 
the; the second le, coming before a verb ’ 
“thinks”) means it. Apply these various rules to- 
wards the mastering of the exercises which we will 
now subjoin:— . 

Sir, have you been formerly in England? 

Monsieur, avez vous été autrefois en Angleterre? 
(pronounced Mos-yeu, avvay voo-zettay olrefooawe zon 
Ongletair?) 


No sir, never. 


Non monsieur, jamais (pronounced noang, mos-yeu, 


zhammay. ) 
_ What’s the price of this? | 

Combien vendez vous ceci? (literally, “at hew much 
do you sell this?” and pronounced Koambiang vonday 
vou sessee? ) 

Which is the way tothe Exhibition? 

Quelle[f g.Jest la route‘a Exposition? (kell lay 
lah root ah lexposeeseoang? ) 
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